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by Kroll in the next line, contains a list of 119 MSS (including a few that 
contain only fragments). 

A few minor errors may be noted; the number in the running title at 
the top of page 13 should be 8 instead of 7; page 224 (top), the number of 
the subsection has been omitted; 182, 6, 1, the cross-reference 184, 2, 3 
should be 184, 2, 4; the cross-reference in 184, 3, 2, 184, 7, 3 and 184, 9, 2 
should be 183, 6 instead of 183, 7; page 450, the subsection number 6 should 
be 7; page 74 (bottom), read "Cremer" for "Cremrr." 

The index (about 4 pages) has been much condensed, many subject 
titles and a few unimportant names being omitted. 

Charles H. Beeson 

University op Chicago 



VEta delle Guerre Puniche. {Storia del Romani, Vol. III.) By 
Gaetano de Sanctis. Turin: Fratelli Bocca. Pt. I, pp. ix+ 
432; Pt. II, pp. 727. Price of the two parts, lire 30. 

In the volumes before us Professor Gaetano de Sanctis carries his ambi- 
tious Storia del Romani to the close of the Punic Wars. His readers will 
have been prepared by his earlier work to expect a scholarly and exhaustive 
treatment of each period, and their expectations will be fully realized in the 
present generous instalment, which consists of more than eleven hundred 
medium octavo pages. Our author's plan is to give an unbroken chapter of 
historical exposition with essential notes at the foot of the page, and then to 
give an appendix to the chapter containing a thoroughgoing treatment of 
special points. In comparison with the earlier volumes the present shows a 
much fuller discussion of sources and critical problems. 

As one views carefully this vivid depiction of the struggle for the Mediter- 
ranean one finds a surprising number of suggestive contacts across the cen- 
turies. One is almost tempted to acquiesce in the contention of Benedetto 
Croce that there is no difference between contemporaneous and non- 
contemporaneous history. In fact, for a student with a philosophic trend 
the dictum is sound. However, it is exactly these contacts and suggestions 
that classically trained readers will feel and follow for themselves, so a 
reviewer is robbed of his most pleasant function. Accordingly he must 
content himself with considering a few of the questions one always puts to a 
historian of this period. 

To begin with, Professor de Sanctis is an extreme admirer of Polybius. 
It is true that he occasionally tempers his praise, but his strictures are of the 
mildest. His detailed studies such as Composizione ed economia delle Storie 
di Polibio will be regarded by the serious student as among the most accept- 
able features of the volumes. Toward Livy he is not overgenerous; but he 
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is reasonable and he appreciates the unquestionable dramatic power of the 
Patavian as well as his desire to write instructively and reliably. Toward 
the smaller fry he is ruthless. In dealing with modern writers he holds a 
level balance, escaping alike the perils of a narrow nationalism and of undue 
deference to his great predecessors in other lands. Moreover, his range is 
enviably comprehensive. Some specialist in this field could doubtless point 
out a few studies missed by our historian, but they would be neither 
numerous nor important. 

As to Roman "imperialism," he agrees with many other writers in 
thinking that the first steps in the direction of empire were unconscious, but 
he does not go too far in the "absent-minded" theory. To the political 
acumen of the powerful commercial and landed-property classes he is more 
generous than most historians, and herein he is surely right. We have been 
so blinded by the illiberality and stupidity of these classes in social problems 
that we have failed to do justice to their_brains when working in other fields. 
They simply could not have been as persistently and impenetrably unin- 
telligent as we are often told. At any rate, it was not long after 250 that 
the pathway to dominion grew fairly clear to some of the leaders, and it is 
nonsense to talk as though they were not alive to its possibilities. 

On the vexed question of cavalry tactics our author throws little light. 
The more one delves into the Punic Wars, the more stress one lays on the 
fleet and the cavalry. It is thoroughly provoking that we must still grope 
in puzzled eagerness for any adequate knowledge of the methods whereby the 
horsemen, particularly the Numidians, were so effectively handled. Even 
today we do not get far beyond a general impression of decisive weight 
thrown into one battle after another by this arm of the service. 

Turning to the question that was a joy even in our high-school and 
Freshman days, we are assured unreservedly that Hannibal crossed by 
Mont Genevre. Indeed, Professor de Sanctis has no patience with any other 
view. However, this tempting line of review is leading us to intolerable 
length, and we must content ourselves with saying that not even the most 
exacting reader will fail to find his questions answered one way or another. 
Our author is always keen for a difficulty and a discussion. 

We have no disposition to attempt to pick flaws in such a work. One 
feels that the military side of history is here made very prominent, but our 
author has discussed this question most sanely in his preface. The possi- 
bility of criticism seems to lie in another direction, and we find ourselves asking 
whether constructive imagination has been allowed as much play as might 
have been desirable. Perhaps in the past we have been so prone to talk of 
the warmth and glow of the "meridional" that our distinguished Italian 
has been holding himself in check deliberately; but if this is true we could 
wish he had allowed himself more freedom. If we may refer once more to a 
great contemporary and compatriot of our author, we may recall Croce's 
doctrine that there is not an essential difference in kind between the intuitive 
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imagination of the student and of the artist. The ultimately great historian 
will so suffuse his painfully sought knowledge with the vivifying power of his 
artistic imagination that the past is brought compellingly, or even irre- 
sistibly, into the general active interest of our life and thought. In this way 
is achieved the historian's lofty ambition worded so unforgettably by 
Thucydides. It would ill become a modest reviewer to venture any pre- 
diction as to how near Professor de Sanctis will come to this final goal; but 
one is sure that if the Fates will vouchsafe the completing of his work, he 
will leave a notable and abiding monument. 

As a very business-like conclusion one ought to state that in addition to 
the extensive notes and appendixes mentioned above there will be found a 
good index and a chronological table. Not the least praiseworthy feature 
is the series of very usable plans and maps at the close of the second volume. 
Most of the typographical slips have been caught up in the list of errata, 
so one has little to complain about under this head. It will be nice to bind 
the volumes in old-fashioned heavy calf, if such luxuries ever become 
accessible again. 

F. B. R. Hellems 

University op Colorado 



The Doctrine of Literary Forms. By Roy Kenneth Hack. Har- 
vard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XXVII, 1916, pp. 65. 

The reprint before us contains a better-executed piece of work than is 
suggested by the rather awkward sentence in which the writer summarizes 
his project: 

Hence the subject which I wish to investigate in this paper is the doctrine 
of forms in its application to criticism: first, to sketch the history of the criticism 
of the Ars Poetica of Horace, then to show that there is a basic error in the critical 
method which has commonly been followed, and lastly to trace that error to its 
source and to indicate the necessity of a change in critical procedure. 

Mr. Hack believes there has been altogether too much stress upon 
"genres" in the study of Latin literature; and his onslaught upon the 
representatives of this mistaken emphasis upon etSij and yevrj is marked 
by a thoroughness that is both whole-hearted and effective. On this point 
one will congratulate the author most heartily; the only question is whether 
the critics of this misguided type were worth the expenditure of wide-ranging 
scholarship and protestant energy he has devoted to them, since even some 
years ago their malignant influence seemed to be on the decline. Perhaps, 
however, it was worth while dealing them this vigorous downward thrust. 

In the second part of his study Mr. Hack attempts to prove that Plato 
is responsible for the erroneous method of literary criticism that is based 
upon the "doctrine of propriety" found in Cicero and Horace. Plato's 
doctrine of imitation implies that we must judge a thing "by the degree in 



